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border stations. Here the deportation was to be carried out in high style.
When we inquired about the British command, the kirovnik (foreman) said brusquely, "They're extraterritorial. No one can speak to them.'5
We showed him our papers. When he read the name of Marshal Zhukov on my certificate of protection, he became uncertain. "They're back there in the stationmaster's offices. But I haven't said anything . . ."
He accepted a cigarette with silent thanks and turned back to his workmen.
"What do you want?" asked the astonished British officer, who had been perched on the edge of a desk reading an English detective story.
I stammered, a little awkwardly: "Are all Silesians to be driven out— of their homeland?"
The young officer, who had short red hair, looked at me in bewilderment. "You know the Potsdam Agreement? Are you a journalist?"
I nodded my head, suddenly deciding to go along with this suggestion.
"We have orders to take all Germans in Poland back to Germany."
"Then you will have to go to the Polish border. You are right in the middle of Germany here."
"Since when?" The Englishman looked at me mockingly.
I answered, "Since the beginning of recorded history in Europe— for the past eight hundred years, anyway."
The officer burst out laughing. He seemed to think I was an embittered Hitlerite with dreams of world conquest. "All the signs, shops, taverns, depots, newspapers—everything, absolutely everything in the Polish language. And you talk about a German land?"
"The Polish aspect is no older than the repainting job—three months at most. May I prove to you that you are right in the middle of Germany?"
I looked around the room. On the wall hung an old-fashioned telephone and beneath it the telephone book for the governmental district of Liegnitz. I looked up Kohlfurt. Except for a Mr. Rudkowski, the columns showed only German names, and the Rudkowski listed was a railroad inspector—a German official.
The Englishman studied the telephone listing that had hung right under his nose for days and shook his head. "That's really funny," he said finally. "And I thought that just beyond this railway station were the Khirgiz Steppes . . ."
The deportation of the Silesians could no longer be stopped. Utterly depressed, we drove home. The Polish doctor, who had studied in Breslau and knew Silesia very well, shared my despair.
"Think of the results," he murmured as he bent over the steering wheel. "Now the enmity between Poles and Germans is really being fostered. First, the crimes of Hitler against our people and then this